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WORKING AT SMALL FIRMS
Overview of Data
To calculate the proportion of the work force employed at small establishments tells nothing about the nature of work at such places or its impact on community and family life. But the necessary data on the nature and impact of that work do not exist. Any discussion of small business as a workplace, then, will inevitably lack empirical content.
Data to explore family-work-community relationships have never been collected; data that might reveal such relationships cannot be extracted from existing files. For a wide range of data the employer is the reporting unit, and facts about their workers consist of payroll entries. For the individual worker, information can be obtained about hours, type of work, wage rate, and weekly and monthly earnings. Information about all workers and about other characteristics of the employer also exists. But such data about workers collected from their employers may not correspond with data about the same workers from other sources.9
For another wide range of data, the household is the reporting unit. The U.S. Census of Population (the decennial census) records a wealth of detail about individuals as family members and workers, reported either by individuals themselves or another member of the household. Periodically, the Census Bureau's Current Population Survey of a sample of the entire population reports information about individuals as workers, as people with school activities and family responsibilities, income, education, a particular residence, location, and so on (Bureau of the Census, 1978). Yet neither survey includes the question "How many other people are employed where you work?" Moreover, the individual's employer and occupation are self-defined.
The Surveys of Income and Expenditure (Bureau of Labor Statistics) also provide data on household or family income by source, occupation of head, and number of earners; some information about the activity of households can therefore be garnered. Again, however, there is no information on the characteristics of the employer for which any household member works.
The upshot is that there is considerable information about people as
9 One study at the Bureau of Labor Statistics obtained information from respondents to the household survey that enabled a check with employers to confirm some items. Discrepancies turned up that did not appear to warrant rejecting households as sources of information, but did make the error term harder to calculate (Hedges and Meller, 1979).ge in the concentration of women in jobs they have mainly held since early in the century. See Blau and Hendricks (1979).
